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Method of Separating Organisms from Water. — In order to 
reduce the quantity of water containing infusoria, obtained by 
means of a collecting bottle or otherwise, an easy and effective 
method is to allow the liquid to stand in a bowl until it has set- 
tled, and then take up the water by means of a sponge placed in 
a pouch made of fine silk. If the water be allowed to soak into 
the sponge very gradually and a slight pressure be given before 
removing it from the bowl so as to wash away any adherent par- 
ticles, even the finer forms of animalcule diffused through a pint 
of water may be left in great abundance in a quantity of water not 
larger than a tablespoonful. — M. A. Veeder. 



SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

— One of the best and most successful fish culturists and prac- 
tical ichthyologists in America has passed away. James W. Mil- 
ner was born in Kingston, Ontario, January 11, 1841 ; he came 
to Chicago when about five years old, and he grew to manhood 
there, showing even as a child great, almost excessive devotion 
to study, the effects of which impaired his physical condition on 
more than one occasion. 

He left the Northwestern University, before graduating, to take 
a place as a private soldier in the 1st Illinois Light Artillery. 
During his military service, which lasted until 1864, he exhibited 
an enthusiastic patriotism, courage and endurance, with a kindly 
interest in the comfort and welfare of those about him which 
made him a universal favorite. He passed through many of the 
severest battles of the war and voluntered at Vicksburg for the 
rescue of the wounded after the disastrous repulse of the " forlorn 
hope." Doubtless the privations which he endured somewhat 
undermined his constitution, and he took to farming, under the 
persuasion of his father, in hope of recovering in this way some 
of his lost vigor. 

About 1870 his work in the direction of natural history led to 
a correspondence' with Prof. S. F. Baird, and afterwards to his 
appointment as Deputy U. S. s Fish Commissioner, which he 
retained until his death. Among his associates at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, there was a general appreciation of his abilities 
as an observer and his qualities as a man. His chief interest and 
field of work lay in the culture, hatching and transportation of 
various fishes and invertebrates for economical purposes, which 
necessitated a very thorough study of their habits and conditions 
in a state of nature. 

Among the works published by him the most noteworthy arti- 
cles are those relating to the fishes of the great lakes, especially 
the whitefish, and his study of the graylings. He was naturally 
modest and given to underrating the value of his own work, and 
hence was not easily persuaded to publish his studies. On the 
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history offish culture and its practical workings he was doubtless 
better informed than any one else in this country at the time of. 
his death. His enthusiastic and successful attempt at the fertiliza- 
tion and hatching of the eggs of the cod (never before attempted) 
kept him during an inclement season at Gloucester, Mass., under 
circumstances of great exposure. The disease of which he died 
was then first developed, though its seeds had doubtless long 
been latent in his system. A winter in Florida, a summer in 
Colorado, both came too late for his recovery to be even hoped 
for, and returning to his Illinois home (at Waukegan) he passed 
away in the midst of his family on the 6th of January, 1880. He 
left a wife and two children. Not only these bereaved ones will 
feel his loss. Those who knew him realize that a warm friend, a 
man of truth, integrity, modesty and sterling worth has been 
taken away, and that the pen of a careful, conscientious and intelli- 
gent observer and student has been laid down forever. — W. H. 
Bail. 

— The collection of the late Dr. Asa Fitch comprised one hun- 
dred and six heavy cork-lined boxes (the cartons lieges of Dey- 
rolle, 26 x 19/^ c. m.), nearly all of double depth, and with the ex- 
ception of a slight deposit of mold, easily removed, and a very small 
percentage of loose or broken specimens it is in excellent condi- 
tion. While the bulk of the material is from the United States, 
and principally of the doctor's own collecting in the vicinity of 
his residence at Salem, Washington county, N. Y., there arc also 
many species from all parts of the world received from exchanges 
with his correspondents, Drs. Sichel, Signoret, Fairmaire and 
Andrew Murray. The Coleoptera occupy eighteen boxes ; the 
Orthoptera, seven ; Neuroptera, six ; Hymenoptera, eight ; Lepi- 
doptera, twenty-one, of which four only contain the diurnal spe- 
cies. Both divisions of the Hemiptera are nobly represented, the 
Heteropterous by fourteen boxes, and the Homopterous, to which 
as most naturalists are aware the doctor devoted especial attention, 
fill twelve boxes, and preserve as do the other orders apparently 
all the types of the descriptions published in the New York State 
Agricultural Reports, and other articles. Five boxes exhibit an 
excellent set of American Diptera with many exotic forms, and 
four are devoted to Myriapoda, Arachnida and Crustacea. 

Some thousands of European and other exotic species received 
from Sichel, Signoret, A de la Cerda, and the late Rev. M. S. Cul- 
bertson, who collected at Hong Kong, appear never to have been 
incorporated with the main collection, but are generally in good 
condition, occupying twenty-five or more boxes of various sizes. 
Several hundred biological illustrations, principally " galls," &c, 
occupy three or four double boxes, and are now in good order, 
but very liable to be disarranged in the event of transportation. 

Two cases exhibit a vast amount of patient labor on the Ceci- 
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domyia and allied genera, but have suffered seriously from the in- 
roads of Ptinns fur, which we caught in the act of demolition. 

An extensive collection of duplicates, including about one hun- 
dred thousand Coleoptera, and perhaps twenty-five thousand of all 
other orders, have been invaded by Dermestes lardarius and injured 
to an extent not exceeding twenty per cent. These are contained 
in two pine cases, each containing about thirty-six slides or rim- 
less drawers, in which the pins are feebly secured by slits or incis- 
ions in the wood. There are no traces of Anthremts or Tinea, and 
little if any of the more minute museum pests in any part of the 
collection. 

One hundred and forty-eight small thick note-books contain in 
fine MSS., the locality, date of capture, &c, of nearly every speci- 
men ; their numbers reaching fifty-five thousand ; the record com- 
mencing about the year 1833. Each species is accompanied by a 
brief diagnosis, followed on a subsequent page by a fuller descrip- 
tion with notes and observations. The whole forming an almost 
exhaustive descriptive catalogue of the collection of inestimable 
value and which should of course never be separated therefrom. 
Several microscopes, among them a valuable upright Nachet with 
all accessories, made expressly for the doctor, only a few years 
ago, and a large and valuable library containing many rare and 
curious as well as unique works on entomological subjects are 
also stored in the small wooden building known as the " Office," 
a few rods in the rear of the hundred-year old homestead or dwel- 
ling-house. 

An extensive collection of minerals, as well as a few specimens 
of local birds and mammals and a good alcoholic collection of the 
Washington county reptiles and fishes also attest the labors of 
the eminent naturalist. 

— It is with sincere regret that we record the death, on Janu- 
ary 23d, of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, the distinguished ornitholo- 
gist, whose geniality and courtesy .won him friends all over 
the country, and whose labors as a naturalist entitled him to the 
warm regard of all lovers of nature. Dr. Brewer paid, as is well 
known, special attention to the study of the habits, nests and eggs 
of birds ; publishing an elaborate and beautifully illustrated trea- 
tise on the eggs of birds ; he supplied this part to Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway's great book on the birds of the United States. 

Dr, Brewer was born November 21, 1814, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1835, and began the practice of medicine three years 
later. He was one of the oldest and most active of the working 
members of the Boston Society of Natural History; had just 
completed a catalogue of the large collection of humming birds 
of the Boston Society, in whose Proceedings most of his papers 
appeared, and had almost completed the collection of New 
England birds, which he had been at work upon for several 
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years. The society owes its large collection of bird's eggs, and 
many of its choicest native birds to his labors. 

— Volume x of the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica. just issued from the press, contains a long and elaborate 
article by Prof. Archibald Geikie on Geology. It is nearly as 
comprehensive as the ordinary manuals on that subject, and 
will be still farther expanded into an advanced text book for 
schools and colleges, and published by Macmillan & Co. The 
article in the Encyclopaedia contains several sections, namely, 
the Cosmical Aspects of Geology, Geognosy, an inquiry into 
the materials of the Earth's substance, Dynamical Geology, 
Structural Geology, Palaeontological Geology, Stratigraphical 
Geology and Physiographical Geology. Like all the former 
works of Prof. Geikie, this article exhibits marked originality and 
great literary merit. There are very few writers on scientific sub- 
jects on either side of the Atlantic who possess a more masterly 
use of the English language. 

— We have received the first number of the American Ento- 
mologist, Vol. 1, new series, edited by C. V. Riley and A. S. 
Fuller, and published by Max Jaegerhuber, 323 Pearl street, New 
York. It worthily continues the first series of this journal which 
was suspended nine years since. The number is replete with 
entertaining and popular matter most useful to farmers and hor- 
ticulturists, and deserving of the widest circulation. Articles on 
the hibernation of the cotton worm, by C. V. Riley, from advance 
sheets of Bulletin 3 of the U. S., Entomological Commission ; on 
the food-habits of thrushes, by S. A. Forbes, and others of not 
less interest, with a number of shorter notes and paragraphs, 
render the contents varied and interesting. 

— The grand Walker prize of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, founded by the late Dr. William J. Walker, and be- 
stowed every ten years for excellence in original biological work, 
was, in January last, awarded to Professor Joseph Leidy, of Phila- 
delphia. We need hardly say that the award will meet with the 
warm approval of every naturalist in the country, as Dr. Leidy, by 
his contributions to the comparative anatomy of both the Inverte- 
brates and Vertebrates, to Vertebrate palaeontology, his studies 
on the Protozoa, the intestinal worms, and the work he has done 
in other directions most justly entitle him to this prize, which is a 
substantial one, amounting to $1000. 

— We have been delayed in noticing the second contribution 
from the E. M. Museum of Geology and Archaeology of Princeton 
College, which embraces a topographic, hypsometric and meteor- 
ologic report by William Libby, Jr., and W. W. McDonald, 
of the Princeton Scientific Expedition to Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming, undertaken in 1877. The report is of very considera- 
ble value and contains a number of excellent photographs of the 
mountain scenery. 
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— Theodore Fischer announces the publication of six of a series 
of Palaeontological wall illustrations, which are one hundred ctm. 
broad, and one hundred and forty ctm. high, at the price of twelve 
marks a Lieferung, containing six plates, representing Protozoa, 
sponges, corals, Brachiopods and an ideal landscape of the coal 
formation. They are edited by Drs. Zittel and Haushofer. The 
whole collection will contain from forty-five to fifty diagrams, 
comprising seven landscapes, five or six plates of fossil plants, the 
remainder of fossil animals. 

— The Boston Society of Natural History proposes, as a part 
of the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, to publish a hand- 
some quarto volume containing a series of illustrated articles in 
different branches of natural science, with a sketch of the society's 
history. The volume will contain several hundred pages and 
many plates. The price of the volume has been fixed at $10. 

— Mr. Defrees, the public printer, will receive until June first, 
orders for the new edition of the Narrative of the Polaris, at two 
dollars per copy. The money must be sent him with the order. 
This is the splendid edition of which extra copies have been sold 
by authority of Congress at ten per cent, above the cost of press 
work and paper. 

— Mr. P. N. Seminoff, of the Natural History Faculty of the 
University of St. Petersburg, desires North American Coleop- 
tera in exchange for those of Russia. Any correspondence in 
regard to exchanges can be made through Hon. N. Shishkin, 
Washington, Russian Minister to the United States. 

— Dr. A. E, Foote's Leisure Hour comes to us filled with use- 
ful information, especially on the subject of mineralogy. It also 
presents us with the fullest sale list of the publications of cotem- 
porary American naturalists that exists, so far as we are aware. 

— Mr. George A. Bates has established at Salem, Mass., a Natu- 
ralists' Bureau for the sale of works on natural history, authors' 
extras of their scientific papers, and specimens. 

— Since the transfer of the Naturalist to the hands of the 
present publishers, its subscription list has largely increased. We 
have increased the number of pages of the magazine with the 
present year, and have added to the number of illustrations. We 
hope our readers will bear these facts in mind and represent them 
to their friends, No popular scientific journal in the world pos- 
sesses a corps of editors which includes so many names well 
known in American natural science. Our contributors are 
derived from the same class of workers, so that we do not exag- 
gerate, we think, in asserting that the Naturalist is indispensa- 
ble to persons desiring to keep abreast of the times. We have 
also undertaken to publish an annual record of progress in 
science, which will be equally indispensable to the general reader. 



